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successive steps there has usually been considerable
division of labor. Scientific discoverers are not
often inventors, and inventors rarely make the
products they invent. Still, two or more of the
steps are often taken by the same individual.

Now, looking at society as a domain of natural
forces, we may see how readily it admits of being
subjected to this series of processes. Discovery of
the laws of society is the natural province of j;he
sociologist. He should also be looked to for the
detection of utilities, but this work also belongs in
a still higher degree to the legislator. Adjustment
is the exclusive province of legislation, and laws,
when framed according to these principles, would be
such adjustments and nothing else. The execution
of the laws is the resultant social art. It requires
no great stretch of the imagination to see how widely
this scheme would differ from the corresponding
features of the present regime. It is still easier to
see its immense superiority. As was shown in the
last chapter, the essence of telic action consists at
bottom in making natural forces do the desired work
instead of doing it ourselves. This is exactly what
is needed in society. The desires, passions, and
propensities of men are bad only in the sense that
fire and lightning are bad. They are perennial
natural forces, and, whether good or bad, they exist,
cannot be removed, and must be reckoned with.
But if society only knew how, it could utilize these
forces, and their very strength would be the measure